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I 


VICTORY OR DEFEAT: NO HALF-WAY 
HOUSE 
Speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd 
George at Gray’s Inn, December 14, 1917 


Let me express how honored I feel to be invited to 
this historic building to meet representatives of the 
most romantic service in this war. In the House of 
Commons I gave what I fear must be regarded as in- 
adequate expression to the gratitude and admiration 
which the nation feels for this gallant service. I have 
sometimes felt that the operations of the Air Service 
will, probably, have greater effect in determining the 
nations that this must be the last war than any other 
weapons, however terrible their effect. They bring 
home to the people, who in former wars dwelt in se- 
curity, something of-the perils and the horrors of the 
battlefield; and, as the war goes on, these will spread 
and increase and intensify. These winged messengers 
of death, therefore, may well be angels of peace. But 
we must also remember that, while all that is true, they 
also give a greater significance and permanence to 
either victory or defeat. For, however unjust or op- 
pressive might be the peace imposed on us, the new 
terror added to war by this new weapon of dismay will 
create an increased reluctance on the part of the world 
to challenge the issue anew. It is, therefore, more 
important than ever that the peace we secure should 
be a just, an honorable, and a beneficent peace. 
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Recently a highly respected nobleman, who has ren- 
dered distinguished service to the State in many 
spheres, startled the nation by a letter which gave 
rise to very considerable apprehension on the part of 
those whose main anxiety is that this war should 
terminate in an upright and enduring peace and not 
in a humiliating surrender. I now understand that all 
our anxieties as to this epistle were groundless, that 
Lord Lansdowne had not intended in the least to 
convey the meaning which his words might reasonably 
bear; that all the time he was in complete agreement 
with President Wilson, and only meant to say exactly 
the same thing as the American President said in his 
recent great speech to Congress. Now the Govern- 
ment are in full agreement with that speech. Mr. 
Asquith, I am not surprised to see, is also in agreement 
with it. The British nation is undoubtedly in agree- 
ment with it, and as Lord Lansdowne has also de- 
clared that he agrees with it, things which agree with 
the same thing agree with one another. I, therefore, 
take it that the interpretation placed on Lord Lans- 
downe’s letter, not merely by strong supporters of the 
Allied cause, but also by its opponents, in this country, 
in America, and in France, and now also, I observe, in 
Germany and in Austria, was not in the least that 
which Lord Lansdowne desired to give to it. I do not 
desire to force a controversy if none exists, for national 
unity is essential to success. But I might be for- 
given for saying that if Lord Lansdowne simply meant 
to say exactly the same thing as President Wilson, it is 
a great misfortune that he did not carry out that in- 
tention. -I was attending the Allied Conference in 
Paris at the time that his letter appeared. It was 
received there with painful amazement. However, 
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it is satisfactory to know that Lord Lansdowne was 
misunderstood, both by his friends and by his critics, 
and that the whole weight of his authority and influ- 
ence may be reckoned on the side of the enforcement 
of what I call the Wilson policy. 


THE HALF-HEARTED MAN 


I shall, therefore, pass on from this letter to the view 
which it was supposed to advocate, but did not, to 
the opinions which are held and expressed by a num- 
ber of people in this country. It is true they are in a 
minority, but they are a very active minority, and 
they busy themselves insidiously, persistently, skil- 
fully, impressing these views on the people. The 
Lansdowne letter brought them out into the open. 
They thought that at last they had -discovered a 
leader, and there is no doubt that they were prepared 
to take action with a view to forcing ‘this country 
into a premature and vanquished peace. The danger 
is not the extreme pacifist. I am not afraid of him. 
But I warn the nation to watch the man who thinks 
that there is a half-way house between victory and 
defeat. There is no half-way house between victory 
and defeat. These are the men who think that you 
can end the war now by some sort of what they call 
pact of peace, by the setting up ofa League of Nations 
with conditions as to arbitration in the event of dis- 
putes, with provision for disarmament, and with a 
solemn covenant on the part of all nations to sign a 
treaty on those lines, and not merely to abide by it 
themselves, but to help to enforce it against any nation 
that dares to break it. 

That is the right policy after victory. Without vic- 
tory it would bea farce. Why, we are engaged in a war 
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because an equally solemn treaty was treated as a scrap 
of paper. -Who would sign the new treaty? I pre- 
sume, among others, the people who have so far suc- 
cessfully broken the last. Who would enforce the new 
treaty? I presume that they would be the nations 
that have so far not quite succeeded in enforcing 
the last. To end the war entered on, to enforce a 
treaty without reparation for the infringement of that 
treaty, merely by entering into a new, a more sweep- 
ing and a more comprehensive treaty, would be, 
indeed, a farce in the setting of a tragedy. We 
must take care not to be misled by mere words— 
“league of nations,” “disarmament,” “arbitration,” 
“security.” They are all great and blessed phrases. 
But without the vitalizing force of victory they are 
nothing but words. You cannot wage war with words. 
You cannot secure peace with words. You cannot 
long cover defeat with words. Unless there are deeds 
behind them, they are but dead leaves which the first 
storm will scatter and reveal your strangled and 
abandoned purpose to the world. 


THE OBLIGATION OF HONOR 


We ought never to have started unless we meant, 
at all hazards, to complete our task. There is nothing 
so fatal to character as half-finished tasks. I can 
understand, although I cannot respect, the attitude 
of the man—and there are a few—who said from the 
first, “Do not interfere, whatever happens.” When 
you said to them, “Supposing the Prussians over- 
run Belgium?” their answer was, “Let them over- 
run Belgium!” If you said, “We promised solemnly 
to protect Belgium against all invaders, and we ought 
to stand by our word,” they replied, “We ought never 
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to have given our word.” If you said to them, “What 
if the Germans trample in the mire our friends and 
neighbors, the free Republic of France?” they an- 
swered, “That is not our business.” If you asked, 
“What if they murder innocent people, old and young, 
male and female, burn cities and ravage and outrage 
before your eyes?” in effect they said, “Let them per- 
petrate every crime in the calendar so long as it is not 
done in our land. What concern is it of ours? Are 
we our brothers’ keepers? Let us not meddle and 
provoke anger which might disturb our serenity and 
our comfort.” In fact, as one leading journalist put 
it with shameless candor,“ Let us rather profit by manu- 
facturing goods for both sides; for the assassins as 
well as for the survivors among our friends.” 

That is not an exalted line to take, but it is a definite 
and clear line of action, intelligible in consciences of a 
certain quality. “Ourselves first, ourselves last, our- 
selves all the time, and ourselves alone.” It is pretty 
mean, but there are in every country men built that 
way, and you must reckon with them in the world. 
But the man I cannot comprehend is the sort of man 
who, when he first saw these outrages, called out, his 
generous soul aflame with righteous wrath, “In the 
name of Heaven let us leap in and arrest this infamy, 
and, if we fail, then at least let us punish the per- 
petrators so as to make it impossible for it to happen 
again.” And, having said all this and having helped to 
commit the nation to that career of honor, now, before 
the task is nearly accomplished, he suddenly turns 
round and says: “I have had enough of this. It is time 
it should come to an end. Let us shake hands with 
the malefactor. Let us trade with him to our mutual 


advantage.” 
[9] 
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NO SECURITY WITHOUT PUNISHMENT 


He is not to be asked for reparation for damage 
done. He need not even apologize. He is simply 
invited to enter into a bargain to join with you in 
punching the head of the next man who dares to 
imitate his villainies. And we are told that we can 
have peace now on these terms. Germany has said so, 
Austria has said so, the Pope has said so. It must, 
therefore, be true. Of course, it is true. Why should 
they refuse peace on such terms? Especially as it 
would leave them with some of the richest provinces 
and fairest cities of Russia in their pockets. There 
are distinguished judges present. They are often 
called on to administer justice for offenses not unlike 
those committed by Prussia. It is true that rarely 
have they had before them a criminal who, in his 
own person, has committed all these offenses— 
murder, arson, rape, burglary, fraud, piracy. Sup- 
posing next time they try such a case and are tired 
out by the insistence of the prisoners’ advocate, they 
were to turn to the offender and say, “This is a profit- 
less business. We are wasting a good deal of money 
and valuable time. I am weary of it. I want to get 
back to more useful work. If I let you off now without 
any punishment beyond that which is necessarily en- 
tailed in the expenses to which you have been put in 
defending your honor, will you promise me to help the 
police to catch the next burglar? If you agree to these 
terms I propose to enroll you now as a special con- 
stable. I will now formally put on your armlet, and, 
by the way, if you leave me your address I will promise 
to cement the good feeling which I wish to prevail in 
future between us, to deal at your store without further 
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inquiry as to where, or how, you got the goods. I 
might add that you need not worry to return the stuff 
you stole from your next-door neighbor on your right, 
as I understand he has withdrawn his claim to restor- 
ation.” 

Now, what do you think would be the effect on 
crime? It is idle to talk of security to be won by such 
feeble means. There is no security in any land without 
certainty of punishment. There is no protection for 
life, property, or money in a State where the criminal 
is more powerful than the law. The law of nations 
is no exception, and, until it has been vindicated, the 
peace of the world will always be at the mercy of any 
nation whose professors have assiduously taught it to 
believe that no crime is wrong so long as it leads to the 
aggrandisement and enrichment of the country to 
which they owe allegiance. There have been many 
times in the history of the world criminal States. 
We are dealing with one of them now. And there will 
always be criminal States until the reward of inter- 
national crime becomes too precarious to make it prof- 
itable, and the punishment of international crime be- 
comes too sure to make it attractive. 


VICTORY IS ESSENTIAL 


Let there be no doubt as to the alternatives with 
which we are confronted. One of them is to make 
easy terms with the triumphant outlaw, as men are 
driven to in order to buy immunity in lands where 
there is no authority to enforce law. That is one 
course. It means abasing ourselves in terror before 
lawlessness. It means, ultimately, a world intimi- 
dated by successful bandits. The other is to go 
through with our divine task of vindicating justice, so 
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as to establish a righteous and everlasting peace for 
ourselves and for our children. Surely, no nation 
with any regard for its interests, for its self-respect, 
for its honor, can hesitate a moment in its choice. 
Victory is an essential condition for the security of a 
free world. All the same, intensely as I realize that, if 
I thought things would get no better the longer you 
fought, not merely would there be no object in pro- 
longing the war, to do so would be infamous. Wan- 
tonly to sacrifice brave lives, nay, to force brave men 
to endure for one profitless hour the terrible conditions 
of this war merely because statesmen had not the 
courage to face the obloquy which would be involved 
in agreeing to an unsatisfactory peace, would be a 
black crime when we remember what we owe to these 
gallant men. It is because I am firmly convinced that, 
despite some untoward events, despite discouraging 
appearances, we are making steady progress towards 
the goal we set in front of us in 1914, that I would 
regard peace overtures to Prussia, at the very moment 
when the Prussian military spirit is drunk with boast- 
fulness, as a betrayal of the great trust with which my 
colleagues and I have been charged. 

Much of the progress we are making may not be 
visible except to those whose business it is to search 
out the facts.. The victories of Germany are all 
blazoned forth to the world. Her troubles appear 
in no Press communiqués or wireless messages, but 
we know something of these. The deadly grip of the 
British Navy is having its effect, and the valor of 
our troops is making an impression which in the end 
will tell. We are laying, surely, the foundation of 
the bridge which, when it is complete, will carry us 
into the new world. The river is, for the moment, in 
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spate, and some of the scaffolding has been carried 
away, and much of the progress we had made seems 
submerged and hidden, and there are men who say, 
“Let us abandon the enterprise altogether. It is too 
costly. It is impracticable of achievement. Let us 
rather build a pontoon bridge of new treaties, league 
of nations, understandings.” It might last you some 
time. It would always be shaky and uncertain. It 
would not bear much strain. It would not carry heavy 
traffic, and the first flood would sweep it away. Let us 
get along with the pile-driving, and make a real, solid, 
permanent structure. 

Meanwhile, let us maintain our steadiness and san- 
ity of outlook. There are people who are too apt at 
one moment to get unduly elated at victories which 
are but incidents in the great march of events, and 
the same people get unwholesomely depressed by 
defeats which, again, are nothing more than incidents. 
The very persons who within the last fortnight have 
been organizing a nervous breakdown in the nation 
some weeks ago were organizing a hysterical shout 
over our victories in Flanders and at Cambrai. We 
were breaking through the enemy’s barrier. We were 
rolling up the German armies and clearing them 
out of Belgium and the North of France. They re- 
mind me of a clock I used to pass at one time in 
my life almost every day. It worried me a great 
deal, for whatever the time of the day the finger 
always pointed at 12 o'clock. If you trusted that 
clock you would have believed it was either noon 
or midnight. There are people of that type in this 
war, who, one moment, point to the high noon of 
triumph and the next to the black midnight of defeat 
or despair. There is no twilight. There is no morning. 
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They can claim a certain consistency, for they are 
always at 12, but you will find that their mainspring 
in this war is out of repair. We must go through all 
the hours, minute by minute, second by second, with a 
steady swing, and the hour of the dawn will, in due 
time, strike. 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA 


This is not the most propitious hour. Russia | 
threatens to retire out of the war and leave the | 


French democracy, whose loyalty to the word they 
passed to Russia brought on them the horrors of this 
war, to shift for themselves. I do not wish to mini- 
mize in the least the gravity of this decision. Had 
Russia been in a condition to exert her strength this 
year we might now be in a position to impose fair and 
rational terms of peace. By her retirement she 
strengthens Hohenzollernism and weakens the forces 
of democracy. Her action will not lead, as she imag- 
ines, to universal peace. It will simply prolong the 
agony of the world, and it will inevitably put her in 
bondage to the military dominance of Prussia. But, 
if Russia persists in her present policy, then the with- 
drawal from the Eastern flank of the enemy of forces 
which have hitherto absorbed over a third of his 
strength must release hundreds of thousands of his 
troops and masses of material to attack Britain, 
France, and Italy. It is a serious addition to our task, 
which was already formidable enough. It would be 
folly to underrate the danger. It would be equally 
folly, on the other hand, to exaggerate it. The greatest 
folly of all would be not to face it. 

If the Russian democracy have decided to abandon 
the struggle against military autocracy, the American 
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democracy are taking it up. This is the most mo- 
mentous fact of the year. It has transposed the whole 
situation. The Russians are a great-hearted people, 
and valiantly have they fought in this war, but they 
have always been—certainly throughout this war—the 
worst organized State in Europe, and Britain, with 
but a third of the population of Russia, has been, for 
the last two years, a more formidable military obstacle 
to Germany. And had you asked Germany, not now, 
but even a year ago, which country she would prefer 
to see out of the war, I do not think that there would 
have been any doubt about her answer. But what 
about America? There is no more powerful country in 
the world than the United States of America, with their 
gigantic resources and their indomitable people. And, 
if Russia is out, America is coming in with both arms. 
If this is the worst moment, it is because Russia has 
stepped out and America is only preparing to come in. 
Her Army is not ready. Her equipment is not com- 
plete, her tonnage has not been built. Every hour 
that passes, the gap formed by the retirement of the 
Russians will be filled by the valiant sons of the great 
American Republic. Soon it will be more than filled. 
Germany knows it. Austria knows it. Hence the 
desperate efforts which they are making to force the 
issue before America is ready. They will not succeed. 
All the same, these two unfortunate circumstances— 
the collapse of Russia and the temporary defeat of 
Italy—undoubtedly cast on us a heavier share of the 
burden until the strength of America is ready to come 
underneath to share it. We must, therefore, be pre- 
pared for greater efforts, for greater sacrifices. It is 
not the time to cower, to falter, or to hesitate. It is 
the time for the nation to plant its feet more firmly 
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than ever on the ground and to square its shoulders 
to bear the increased weight cast on it by events, 

When I talk of the nation I do not mean the nation 
in the abstract, but the millions of individuals who 
constitute the nation. If we are to win the security 
which it is the common purpose of all sections to 
attain, every man and every woman must be pre- 
pared for greater endeavors and greater sacrifices, 
A friend of mine, speaking the other day, said that 
there was not the enthusiasm observable which 
characterized the early days of the war. That may 
be so. If a man undertakes a long, arduous, and 
perilous journey you do not expect him in the fatiguing 
hours of the afternoon to exhibit the same ardor as 
when he started in the freshness of the morning. 
But, although he may not display the same keenness 
in his demeanor, if he is a man of any purpose, his 
ardor may be less but his resolution is greater. There 
is a hot zeal and a cold zeal and the greatest things of 
the world have been accomplished by the latter. The 
will of Britain is as tempered steel. There is no sign 
of a break in it and, although the pressure may in- 
crease and will increase, I have never doubted that 
it will bear it all right to the end. 


TONNAGE IS VICTORY 


We shall have to call on the nation for further effort, 
for further sacrifice, but we shall only do so because it 
is absolutely necessary now. Premature sacrifice is 
waste of moral. There must be a further drain on our 
man power to sustain, until the American Army ar- 
rives, the additional burden cast on us by the defection 
of Russia and the reverses in Italy. We must have 
enough men to defend the lines which we have held 
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against fierce onsets for three years, and to defend 
them against all comers from any quarter of the enemy 
front. We must also have an army of manceuvre 
which will enable us to appear with the least delay at 
any point of emergency in any part of the colossal 
battlefield. There is no ground for panic. Even now, 
after we have sent troops to the assistance of Italy, the 
Allies have a marked superiority of numbers in France 
and Flanders, and we have considerable reserves at 
home. Much greater progress has been made in 
man power, especially during the last few months, 
than either friends or foes realize, but it is not enough 
to enable us to face new contingencies without anxiety 
unless we take further steps to increase our reserves 
of trained men. 

Before I leave this branch of the subject I must, 
however, add another important consideration. While 
the Cabinet are prepared with recommendations for 
raising more men, they are conducting a searching 
investigation, with the assistance of our military ad- 
visers, into the best methods of husbanding the man 
power already existing in our Armies, so as to reduce 
the terrible wastage of war. 

But the problem of man power does not end with 
the provision of men for the Armies. It is not even 
the most urgent part of the problem. We need more 
men, not merely for the battle line across the seas, but 
for the battle line in this country. We, especially, 
need men to help us to solve the problems associated 
with tonnage. You can increase tonnage in two ways 
—by building tonnage and by saving tonnage. Vic- 
tory is now a question of tonnage, and tonnage is 
victory. Nothing else can defeat us now but shortage 
of tonnage. The advent of the United States into the | 
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war has increased the demand enormously. Tonnage 
must be provided for the transportation of that gigan- 
tic new army with its equipment across thousands of 
miles of sea. It is no use raising ten million men and 
equipping them unless you get them somewhere in 
the vicinity of the foe. Germany has gambled on 
America’s failure to transport her army to Europe, 
and that is why she is still laughing at the colossal 
figures of soldiers in training and aeroplanes in course 
of construction. We know that the Prussian war lords 
have promised their own people, have promised their 
allies that these formidable masses will never find their 
way into the battle line, and that President Wilson’s 
speeches, M. Clemenceau’s speeches, and my speeches 
will thus be added to the vast collection of unredeemed 
rhetoric with which, according to them, democracies 
have always deluded themselves. 





HELP FOR FRANCE AND ITALY 


The Prussian claim is that autocracy alone can 
do things, and that democracies can only talk of 
doing things. The honor of democracy is at stake. 
I have no doubt that here, as in many other respects, 
those who trust the Prussian will be disillusioned; 
but both America and ourselves will have to strain 
our resources to the utmost to increase the tonnage 
available. The fact that American tonnage will be 
absorbed in the transport of their own armies makes 
it necessary that we should increase our responsi- 
bilities in the matter of assisting our French and our 
Italian Allies to transport essential commodities to 
their shores. We must, therefore, increase our 
tonnage. In spite of the fact that we have had less 
labor available in this, the fourth, year of the war 
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than we have ever had before, we have increased 
the shipbuilding of war and merchant vessels beyond 
the record of any other war years; and, as Sir Eric 
Geddes stated in the House of Commons, we are now 
turning out ships at a rate which is above that of 
the record year of shipbuilding in the days of peace. 

-But we must do more. As the whole future of 
this country and of the world depends on the efforts 
Britain and America make this next year to increase 
the output of ships, we are resolved that it must, and 
shall, be done. But we must have men; and to have 
men we must interfere, even to a greater extent than 
we have done already, with the industries which are 
not absolutely essential for the prosecution of the war 
or to the maintenance of the life of the nation. And, 
however great the hardships that-may be inflicted by 
this interference on the particular trades involved, we 
must ask the nation to support us. And I feel certain 
that the trades themselves will show that patriotism 
which has characterized every section of the com- 
munity in this great national endeavor. 


INCREASED HOME SUPPLIES 


I would only add one further word about shipping. 
As I have already pointed out, you can increase 
tonnage in two ways—by building tonnage and by 
saving tonnage. I have dealt with the first. I will 
say a word about the second. You save tonnage 
by economizing—economizing in food, economizing 
in dress. You save tonnage by increasing the produc- 
tion in this country of material formerly imported 
from abroad—food, timber, minerals. All this in- 
volves additional labor. As to food, this year we in- 
creased the home production by two or three million 
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tons. Weare the only belligerents who have succeeded 
in increasing our food output during the war, and great 
credit is due to those who, by a superb feat of organi- 
zation and inspiration, have achieved this result. 
But it is essential that we should still further increase 
the home supplies. We must save another three 
million tons in our food imports next year. This 
means that all those who have land, either as owners 
or cultivators, must help us, must without delay show 
their readiness to fall in with plans for increasing the 
produce of the land. We shall do our best to provide 
the necessary labor and machinery, and I am confident 
that we shall succeed. But all prejudices, all predi- 
lections must be swept aside. The nation must be 
saved. Victory must come first. Two or three million 
tons more food raised in this country means two or 
three million tons of shipping made available for 
strengthening the armies in the field. Every ton of 
food which you produce or save in this country is an 
increased weight hurled against the Prussian barrier. 

The nation can help by giving up the things which 
are not essential to victory. We must strip even 
barer for the fight. The nation can help in another 
way—by discouraging “grousers.” “Grousing” under- 
mines moral, and when it is a question of holding out, 
the national moral is vital. You cannot expect things 
to go on smoothly in war as they doin peace. You can 
realize how much the ordinary life of the nation has 
been disturbed by the simple transposition of the 
figures of our War Budget into terms of the amount of 
national energy which its huge sums are intended to 
purchase. You cannot take millions of men away 
from the tasks of supplying the peace needs of the 
community without seriously interfering with the 
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comforts and amenities of the life of that community. 
The wonder is that the disturbance has not been 
greater, and I feel that we owe much gratitude to the 
experienced and able business men who, in various 
directions, have undertaken to organize the resources 
of the State for war, for the services which they have 
rendered not merely in increasing our efficiency for 
war, but in minimizing the evils and inconveniences 
of war. 
THE DANGER OF GRUMBLING 


It is a remarkable fact that, although our imports 
have enormously diminished, there is less hunger in 
the land today than in August, 1914. I ask you to 
help these men and not to “rattle” them. The strain 
on them is enormous. Make their task easier. There 
are some people engaged in a constant and systematic 
grumble. The peace propaganda is fed with grumbles. 
These people are anxious to break down the national 
nerve and then to rush us into a premature and 
disastrous peace. Let us beware of playing their 
game. We have challenged a sinister power which is 
menacing the world with enslavement. It would have 
been better never to have issued the challenge unless 
we meant to carry it through. A challenged power 
which is not overthrown always becomes stronger for 
the challenge. The people who think that they can 
begin a new era of peace while the Prussian military 
power is unbeaten are laboring under a strange 
delusion. We have all been dreaming of a new world 
to appear when the deluge of war had subsided. 
Unless we achieve victory for the great cause for 
which we entered this war the new world will simply 
be the old world with the heart out of it. 
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The old world, at least, believed in ideals. - It 
believed that justice, fair play, liberty, righteousness 
must triumph in the end; that is, however you inter- 
pret the phrase, the old world believed in God, and it 
staked its existence on that belief. Millions of gallant 
young men volunteered to die for that divine faith. 
But, if wrong emerged triumphant out of this conflict, 
the new world would feel in its soul that brute force 
alone counted in the government of man; and the 
hopelessness of the dark ages would once more fall 
on the earth like a cloud. To redeem Britain, to re- 
deem Europe, to redeem the world, from this doom 
must be the settled purpose of every man and woman 
who places duty above ease. This is the fateful hour of 
mankind. If we are worthy of the destiny with which 
it is charged, untold generations of men will thank 
God for the strength which He gave us to endure to 
the end.::- 
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II 


BRITISH LABOR’S WAR AIMS 


Text of a statement adopted at the Special Na- 
tional Labor Conference at Central Hall, West- 
minster, on December 28, 1917. 


THE WAR 


The British Labor movement sees no reason to de- 
part from the declaration unanimously agreed to at 
the Conference of the Socialist and Labor parties of the 
Allied nations on February 14, 1915, and it reaffirms 
that declaration. Whatever may have been the causes 
of the outbreak of war, it is clear that the peoples of 
Europe, who are necessarily the chief sufferers from 
its horrors, had themselves no hand in it. Their 
common interest is now so to conduct the terrible 
struggle in which they find themselves engaged as to 
bring it, as soon as may be possible, to an issue in a 
secure and lasting peace for the world. 


MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


Whatever may have been the causes for which the 
war was begun, the fundamental purpose of the British 
Labor movement in supporting the continuance of the 
struggle is that the world may henceforth be made safe 
for democracy. 

Of all the war aims, none is so important to the 
peoples of the world as that there shall be henceforth 
on earth no more war. Whoever triumphs, the people 
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will have lost unless some effective method of pre- 
venting war can be found. 

As means to this end, the British Labor movement 
relies very largely upon the complete democratization 
of all countries; on the frank abandonment of every 
form of Imperialism; on the suppression of secret 
diplomacy, and on the placing of foreign policy, just 
as much as home policy, under the control of popularly 
elected Legislatures; on the absolute responsibility of 
the Foreign Minister of each country to its Legislature; 
on such concerted action as may be possible for the 
universal abolition of compulsory military service in all 
countries, the common limitation of the costly arma- 
ments by which all peoples are burdened, and the en- 
tire abolition of profit-making armament firms, whose 
pecuniary interest lies always in war scares and rivalry 
in preparation for war. 

But it demands, in addition, that it should be an 
essential part of the treaty of peace itself that there 
should be forthwith established a supernational au- 
thority, or League of Nations, which should not only 
be adhered to by all the present belligerents, but which 
every other independent sovereign state in the world 
should be pressed to join; the immediate establish- 
ment in such League of Nations not only of an Inter- 
national High Court for the settlement of all disputes 
between states that are of justiciable nature, but also 
of appropriate machinery for prompt and effective 
mediation between states at issue that are not justici- 
able; the formation of an International Legislature, in 
which the representatives of every civilized state would 
have their allotted share; the gradual development, 
as far as may prove to be possible, of international 
legislation agreed to by and definitely binding upon 
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the several states, and for a solemn agreement and 
pledge by all states that every issue between any two 
or more of them shall be submitted for settlement as 
aforesaid, and that they will all make common cause 
against any state which fails to adhere to this agree- 
ment. 

TERRITORIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


The British Labor movement has no sympathy with 
the attempts made, now in this quarter and now in 
that, to convert this war into a war of conquest, 
whether what is sought to be acquired by force is terri- 
tory of the wealthy; nor should the struggle be pro- 
longed for a single day, once the conditions of a per- 
manent peace can be secured, merely for the sake of 
extending the boundaries of any State. 

But it is impossible to ignore the fact that, not only 
restitution and reparation, but also certain territorial 
readjustments are required if a renewal of armaments 
and war is to be avoided. These readjustments must 
be such as can be arrived at by common agreement on 
the general principle of allowing all people to settle 
their own destinies, and for the purpose of removing 
any obvious cause of future international conflict. 

A. Belgium. The British Labor movement em- 
phatically insists that a foremost condition of peace 
must be the reparation by the German Government, 
under the direction of an International Commission, 
of the wrong admittedly done to Belgium; payment 
by that Government for all the damage that has re- 
sulted from this wrong, and the restoration of Belgium 
to complete and untrammelled independent sover- 
eignty, leaving to the decision of the Belgian people the 
determination of their own future policy in all respects. 
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B. Alsace and Lorraine. The British Labor move- 
ment reaffirms its reprobation of the crime against the 
peace of the world by which Alsace and Lorraine were 
forcibly torn from France in 1871, a political blunder 
the effects of which have contributed in no small de- 
gree to the continuance of unrest and the growth of 
militarism in Europe; and, profoundly sympathizing 
with the unfortunate inhabitants of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, who have been subjected to much repression, 
asks in accordance with the declarations of the French 
Socialists that they shall be allowed under the pro- 
tection of the Supernational Authority, or League of 
Nations, freely to decide what shall be their future po- 
litical position. 

C. The Balkans. The British Labor movement 
suggests that the whole problem of the reorganization 
of the administration of the peoples of the Balkan 
Peninsula might be dealt with by a Special Conference 
of their representatives, or by an authoritative Inter- 
national Commission, on the basis of (a) the complete 
freedom of these people to settle their own destinies, 
irrespective of Austrian, Turkish, or other foreign 
dominion; (b) the independent sovereignties of the 
several nationalities in those districts in which these 
are largely predominant; (c) the universal adoption of 
religious tolerance, the equal citizenship of all races, 
and local autonomy; (d) a Customs Union embracing 
the whole of the Balkan States; and (e) the entry of 
all the Balkan National States into a Federation for 
the concerted arrangement by mutual agreement 
among themselves of all matters of common concern. 

D. Italy. The British Labor movement declares 
its warmest sympathy with the people of Italian blood 
and speech who have been left outside the inconvenient 
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and indefensible boundaries that have asa result of the 
diplomatic agreements of the past been assigned to the 
kingdom of Italy, and supports their claim to be 
united with those of their own race and tongue. It 
realizes that arrangements may be necessary for se- 
curing the legitimate interests of the people of Italy 
in the adjacent seas, but it has no sympathy with the 
far-reaching aims of conquest of Italian imperialism, 
and believes that all legitimate needs can be safe- 
guarded without precluding a like recognition of the 
needs of others or an annexation of other peoples’ 
territories. 

E. Poland, etc. With regard to the other cases in 
dispute, from Luxemburg on the one hand, of which 
the independence has been temporarily destroyed, to 
the lands now under foreign domination inhabited by 
other races—the outstanding example being that of the 
Poles—the British Labor movement relies, as the only 
way of achieving a lasting settlement, on the applica- 
tion of the principle of allowing each people to settle 
its own destiny. 

F. The Jews and Palestine. The British Labor move- 
ment demands for the Jews of all countries the same 
elementary rights of tolerance, freedom of residence 
and trade, and equal citizenship that ought to be ex- 
tended to all the inhabitants of every nation. But it 
further expresses the hope that it may be practicable 
by agreement among all the nations to set free Pales- 
tine from the harsh and oppressive government of the 
Turk, in order that the country may form a free state, 
under international guarantee, to which such of the 
Jewish people as desire to do so may return and may 
work out their own salvation, free from interference by 
those of alien race or religion. 
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G. The Problem of the Turkish Empire. The whole 
civilized world condemns the handing back to the 
universally execrated rule of the Turkish Government 
any subject people which has once been freed from it. 
Thus, whatever may be proposed with regard to Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, they cannot be re- 
stored to the tyranny of the Sultan and his pashas. 

The British Labor movement disclaims all sympathy 
with the imperialist aims of governments and capi- 
talists who would make of these and other territories 
now dominated by the Turkish hordes merely instru- 
ments either of exploitation or militarism. If in these 
territories it is impracticable to leave it to the peoples 
to settle their own destinies, the British Labor move- 
ment insists that, conformably with the policy of “no 
annexations,” theyshould be placed for administration 
in the hands of a commission acting under the super- 
national authority or League of Nations. It is further 
suggested that the peace of the world requires that 
Constantinople should be made a free port, perman- 
ently neutralized, and placed (together with both 
shores of the Dardanelles and possibly some or all of 
Asia Minor) under the same impartial administration. 

H. The Colonies of Tropical Africa. With regard to 
the colonies of the several belligerents in tropical 
Africa from sea to sea—whether including all north of 
the Zambesi River and south of the Sahara Desert, or 
only those lying between fifteen degrees north and 
fifteen degrees south latitude, which are already the 
subject of international control—the British Labor 
movement disclaims all sympathy with the imperialist 
idea that these should form the booty of any nation, 
should be exploited for the profit of the capitalist, or 
should be used for the promotion of the militarist aims 
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of governments. In view of the fact that it is imprac- 
ticable here to leave the various peoples concerned to 
settle their own destines, it is suggested that the in- 
terests of humanity would be best served by the full 
and frank abandonment by all the belligerents of any 
dreams of an African empire; the transfer of the 
present colonies of the European Powers in tropical 
Africa, however the limits of this area may be defined, 
to the proposed supernational authority or League of 
Nations herein suggested, and their administration 
under the legislative council of that authority as a 
single, independent African state, with its own trained 
staff, on the principles of (1) taking account in each 
locality of the wishes of the people when these can be 
ascertained; (2) protection of the natives against ex- 
ploitation and oppression and the preservation of their 
tribal interests; (3) all revenues raised to be expended 
for the welfare and development of the African state 
itself, and (4) the permanent neutralization of this 
African state and its abstention from participation in 
international rivalries or any future wars. 

I. Other Cases. The British Labor movement sug- 
gests that any other territories in which it is proposed 
that the future safeguarding of pacific relations makes 
necessary a transfer of sovereignty should be made the 
subject of amicable bargaining, with an equivalent ex- 
change, in money or otherwise. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


The British Labor movement declares against all the 
projects now being prepared by Imperialists and capi- 
talists, not in any one country only, but in most coun- 
tries, for an economic war after peace has been secured, 
either against one or other foreign nation, or against 
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all foreign nations, as such an economic war, if begun 
by any country, would inevitably lead to reprisals, to 
which each nation in turn might in self-defense be 
driven. 

It realizes that all such attempts at economic ag- 
gression, whether by protective tariffs or capitalist 
trusts or monopolies, inevitably result in the spoliation 
of the working classes of the several countries for the 
profit of the capitalists; and the British workmen see 
in the alliance between the military Imperialists and 
the fiscal Protectionists in any country whatsoever not 
only a serious danger to the prosperity of the masses of 
the people, but also a grave menace to peace. 

On the other hand, if unfortunately a genuine peace 
cannot be secured, the right of each nation to the 
defense of its own economic interests, and, in face of 
the world shortage hereinafter mentioned, to the con- 
servation for its own people of a sufficiency of its own 
supplies of foodstuffs and raw material, cannot be 
denied. 

The British Labor movement accordingly urges 
upon the Labor parties of all countries the importance 
of insisting, in the attitude of the Government towards 
commercial enterprises, along with the necessary con- 
trol of supplies for its own people, on the principle of 
the open door, on customs duties being limited strictly 
to revenue purposes, and on there being no hostile dis- 
crimination against foreign countries. But it urges 
equally the importance, not merely of conservation, 
but also of the utmost possible development by ap- 
propriate Government action of the resources of every 
country for the benefit not only of its own people, but 
also of the world, and the need for an international 
agreement for the enforcement in all countries of the 
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legislation on factory conditions, hours of labor, and 
the prevention of sweating and unhealthy trades nec- 
essary to protect the workers against exploitation and 
oppression. 
THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE 

To make the world safe for democracy involves 
much more than the prevention of war, either military 
or economic. It will be a device of the capitalist 
interests to pretend that the treaty of peace need con- 
cern itself only with the cessation of the struggle of 
the armed forces and with any necessary territorial re- 
adjustments. The British Labor movement insists 
that in view of the probable world-wide shortage after 
the war of exportable foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and of merchant shipping, it is imperative, in order 
to prevent the most serious hardships and even possi- 
ble famine, in one country or another, that systematic 
arrangements should be made on an international basis 
for the allocation and conveyance of the available ex- 
portable surpluses of these commodities to the differ- 
ent countries in proportion not to their purchasing 
powers, but to their several pressing needs, and that 
within each country the Government must for some 
time maintain its control of the most indispensable 
commodities in order to secure their appropriation, 
not in a competitive market mainly to the richer 
classes in proportion to their means, but systematically 
to meet the most urgent needs of the whole commu- 
nity on the principle of “No cake for any one until all 
have bread.” 

Moreover, it cannot but be anticipated that in all 
countries the dislocation of industry attendant on 
peace, the instant discharge of millions of munition 
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workers and workers in war trades, and the demobili- 
zation of soldiers—in face of the scarcity of industrial 
capital, the shortage of raw materials, and the inse- 
curity of commercial enterprise—will, unless prompt 
and energetic action be taken by the several govern- 
ments, plunge a large part of the wage-earning popu- 
lation into all the miseries of unemployment more or 
less prolonged. In view of the fact that widespread 
unemployment in any country, like a famine, is an 
injury not to that country alone, but impoverishes 
also the rest of the world, the British Labor movement 
holds that it is the duty of every government to take 
immediate action, not merely to relieve the unem- 
ployed when unemployment has set in, but actually, 
so far as may be practicable, to prevent the occur- 
rence of unemployment. 

It, therefore, urges upon the labor parties of every 
country the necessity of their pressing upon their 
governments the preparation of plans for the execution 
of all the innumerable public works (such as the mak- 
ing and repairing of roads and railways, the erection of 
schools and public buildings, the provision of working- 
class dwellings, and the reclamation and afforestation 
of land) that will be required in the near future, not for 
the sake of finding measures of relief for the unem- 
ployed, but with a view to these works being under- 
taken at such a rate in each locality as will suffice, to- 
gether with the various capitalist enterprises that may 
be in progress, to maintain at a fairly uniform level, 
year by year, and throughout each year, the aggre- 
gate demand for labor, and thus prevent there being 
any unemployed. It is now known that in this way it 
is quite possible for any government to prevent, if it 
chooses, the very occurrence of any widespread or pro- 
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longed involuntary unemployment, which, if it is now 
in any country allowed to occur, is as much the result 
of government neglect as is any epidemic disease. 


RESTORATION AND PREPARATION 


The Britisk Labor movement holds that one of the 
most imperative duties of all countries, immediately 
peace is declared, will be the restoration, so far as may 
be possible, of the homes, farms, factories, public 
buildings, and means of communication in France, 
Belgium, Tyrol, and North Italy, East Prussia, Po- 
land, Galicia, Russia, Rumania, the Balkans, Greece, 
Armenia, Asia Minor, and Central Africa; that the 
restoration should not be limited to compensation for 
public buildings, capitalist undertakings, and material 
property proved to be destroyed or damaged, but 
should be extended to setting up the wage-earners and 
peasants themselves in homes and employments; and 
that to insure the full and impartial application of 
these principles the assessment and distribution of the 
compensation so far as the cost is contributed by any 
international fund should be made under the direction 
of an international commission. 

But the British Labor movement will not be satis- 
fied withouta full and free judicial investigation into the 
accusations so freely made on all sides that particular 
governments have ordered, and particular officers 
have exercised, acts of cruelty, oppression, violence 
and theft against individual victims for which no justi- 
fication can be found in the ordinary usages of the 
war. It draws attention in particular to the loss of 
life and property of merchant seamen and other non- 
combatants (including women and children) resulting 
from this inhuman and ruthless conduct. 
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It should be part of the conditions of peace that 
there should be forthwith set up a court of claims and 
accusations, which should investigate all such alle- 
gations as may be brought before it, summon the 
accused person or Government to answer the com- 
plaint, to pronounce judgment.and award compensa- 
tion or damages, payable by the individual or Govern- 
ment condemned, to the persons who had suffered 
wrong, or to their dependents. -The several govern- 
ments must be responsible, financially and otherwise, 
for the presentation of the cases of their respective na- 
tionals to such a court of claims:and accusations.) 
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ITI 


GREAT BRITAIN’S WAR AIMS 


Speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd 
George at the Trade Union Conference on Man 
Power, January 5, 1918 


When the Government invite organized labor in this 
country to assist them to maintain the might of their 
armies in the field, its representatives are entitled to 
ask that any misgivings and doubts which any of them 
may have about the purpose to which this precious 
strength is to be applied should be definitely cleared, 
and what is true of organized labor is equally true of 
all citizens in this country, without regard to grade 
or avocation. 

When men by the million are being called upon to 
suffer and die, and vast populations are being subjected 
to sufferings and privations of war on a scale unprec- 
edented in the history of the world, they are entitled 
to know for what cause or causes they are making the 
sacrifice. It is only the clearest, greatest, and justest 
of causes that can justify the continuance, even for 
one day of this unspeakable agony of the nations. 
And we ought to be able to state clearly and definitely 
not only the principles for which we are fighting, but 
also their definite and concrete application to the war 
map of the world. 

We have arrived at the most critical hour in this 
terrible conflict, and before any Government takes a 
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fateful decision as to the conditions under which it 
ought either to terminate or to continue the struggle, 
it ought to be satisfied that the conscience of the na- 
tion is behind these conditions, for nothing else can 
sustain the effort which is necessary to achieve a right- 
eous end to this war. I have, therefore, during the 
last few days, taken special pains to ascertain the view 
and the attitude of representative men of all sections 
of thought and opinion in the country. Last week I 
had the privilege not merely of perusing the declared 
war aims of the Labor Party, but also of discussing in 
detail with Labor leaders the meaning and intention of 
that declaration. I have also had opportunity of dis- 
cussing this same momentous question with Mr. 
Asquith and Viscount Grey. Had it not been that 
the Nationalist leaders are in Ireland, engaged in 
endeavoring to solve the tangled problem of Irish self- 
government, I should have been happy to exchange 
views with them, but Mr. Redmond, speaking on their 
behalf, has, with his usual lucidity and force, in many 
of his speeches made clear what his ideas are as to the 
object and purpose of the war. I have also had an 
opportunity of consulting certain representatives of 
the Great Dominions Overseas. 

I am glad to be able to say, as a result of all these 
discussions, that, although the Government are alone 
responsible for the actual language I purpose using, 
there is a national agreement as to the character and 
purpose of our war aims and peace conditions, and in 
what I say to you today, and through you to the world, 
I can venture to claim that I am speaking not merely 
the mind of the Government, but of the nation and of 
the empire as a whole. 
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WHAT WE ARE NOT FIGHTING FOR 


We may begin by clearing away some misunder- 
standings and stating what we are not fighting for. We 
are not fighting a war of aggression against the Ger- 
man people. Their leaders have persuaded them that 
they are fighting a war of self-defense against a league 
of rival nations, bent on the destruction of Germany. 
That is not so. The destruction or disruption of 
Germany or the German people has never been a war 
aim with us from the first day of this war to this day. 
Most reluctantly, and, indeed, quite unprepared for 
the dreadful ordeal, we were forced to join in this war 
in self-defense, in defense of the violated public law of 
Europe, and in vindication of the most solemn treaty 
obligations on which the public system of Europe 
rested and on which Germany had ruthlessly trampled 
in her invasion of Belgium. We had to join in the 
struggle or stand aside and see Europe go under and 
brute force triumph over public right and inter- 
national justice. 

It was only the realization of that dreadful alterna- 
tive that forced the British people into the war, and 
from that original attitude they have never swerved. 
They have never aimed at a break-up of the German 
people or the disintegration of their State or country. 
Germany has occupied a great position in the world. 
It is not our wish or intention to question or destroy 
that position for the future, but rather to turn her 
aside from hopes and schemes of military domination 
and to see her devote all her strength to the great 
beneficent tasks of the world. Nor are we fighting to 
destroy Austria-Hungary or to deprive Turkey of its 
capital, or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia 
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Minor and Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish 
in race. 

Nor did we enter this war merely to alter or destroy 
the Imperial constitution of Germany, much as we 
consider that military and autocratic constitution a 
dangerous anachronism in the twentieth century. Our 
point of view is that the adoption of a really democra- 
tic constitution by Germany would be the most con- 
vincing evidence that her old spirit of military domi- 
nation has, indeed, died in this war and would make it 
much easier for us to conclude a broad, democratic 
peace with her. But, after all, that is a question for 
the German people to decide. 


COUNT CZERNIN’S PRONOUNCEMENT 


It is now more than a year since the President of the 
United States, then neutral, addressed to the bellige- 
rents a suggestion that each side should state clearly 
the aims for which they were fighting. We and our 
allies responded by the note of January I0, 1917. 

To the President’s appeal the Central Empires 
made no reply and in spite of many adjurations, both 
from their opponents and from neutrals, they have 
maintained complete silence as to the objects for which 
they are fighting. Even on so crucial a matter as their 
intention with regard to Belgium they have uniformly 
declined to give any trustworthy indication. 

On December 25, last, however, Count Czernin, 
speaking on behalf of Austria-Hungary and her allies, 
did make a pronouncement of a kind. It is, indeed, 
deplorably vague. Weare told that it is not the inten- 
tion of the Central Powers to appropriate forcibly any 
occupied territories or to rob of its independence any 
nation which has lost its political independence during 
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the war. It is obvious that almost any scheme of 
conquest and annexation could be perpetrated within 
the literal interpretation of such a pledge. 

Does it mean that Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Rumania will be as independent and as free to 
direct their own destinies as Germany or any other 
nation? Or does it mean that all manner of inter- 
ferences and restrictions, political and economical, in- 
compatible with the status and dignity of free and 
self-respecting people, are to be imposed? If this is 
the intention, then there will be one kind of inde- 
pendence for the great nation and an inferior kind of 
independence for the small nation. We must know 
what is meant, for equality of right among the nations, 
small as well as great, is one of the fundamental issues 
this country and her allies are fighting to establish in 
this war. Reparation for the wanton damage inflicted 
on Belgian towns and villages and their inhabitants is 
emphatically repudiated. The rest of the so-called 
offer of the Central Powers is almost entirely a refusal 
of all concessions. All suggestions about the auton- 
omy of subject nationalities are ruled out of the peace 
terms altogether. The question whether any form of 
self-government is to be given to the Arabs, Arme- 
nians, or Syrians is declared to be entirely a matter for 
the Sublime Porte. A pious wish for the protection of 
minorities, “in so far as it is practically realizable,” is 
the nearest approach to liberty which the Central 
statesmen venture to make. 


GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT 


On one point only are they perfectly clear and 
definite. Under no circumstances will the German 


| demand for the restoration of the whole of Germany’s 
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colonies be departed from. All principles of self- 
determination, or, as our earlier phrase goes, govern- 
ment by the consent of governed, here vanish into thin 
air. 

It is impossible to believe that any edifice of per- 
manent peace could be erected on such a foundation as 
this. Mere lip-service to the formula of no annexa- 
tions and no indemnities or the right of self-determin- 
ation is useless. Before any negotiations can even be 
begun the Central Powers must realize the essential 
facts of the situation. 

The days of the treaty of Vienna are long past. We 
can no longer submit the future of European civiliza- 
tion to the arbitrary decisions of a few negotiators, 
striving to secure by chicanery or persuasion the inter- 
ests of this or that dynasty or nation. The settlement 
of the new Europe must be based on such grounds of 
reason and justice as will give some promise of stabil- 
ity. Therefore it is that we feel that government 
with the consent of the governed must be the basis of 
any territorial settlement in this war. For that reason 
also, unless treaties be upheld, unless every nation is 
prepared, at whatever sacrifices, to honor the national 
signature, it is obvious that no treaty of peace can be 
worth the paper on which it is written. 


BELGIUM AND ALSACE-LORRAINE 


The first requirement, therefore, always put forward 
by the British Government and their allies, has been 
the complete restoration, political, territorial, and eco- 
nomic, of the independence of Belgium and such repar- 
ation as can be made for the devastation of its towns 
and ee This is no demand for a war indem- 
nity, such as that imposed on France by Germany in 
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1871. It is not an attempt to shift the cost of war-like 
operations from one belligerent to another, which may 
or may not be defensible. It is no more and no less 
than an insistence that before there can be any hope 
for stable peace, this great breach of the public law of 
Europe must be repudiated and so far as possible 
repaired. Reparation means recognition. Unless 
international right is recognized by insistence on pay- 
ment for injury, done in defiance of its canons, it can 
never be a reality. 

Next comes the restoration of Serbia, Montenegro, 
and the occupied parts of France, Italy, and Ru- 
mania. The complete withdrawal of the alien armies, 
and the reparation for injustice done is a fundamental 
condition of permanent peace. 

We mean to stand by the French democracy to the 
death in the demand they make for a reconsideration 
of the great wrong of 1871, when, without any regard 
to the wishes of the population, two French provinces 
were torn from the side of France and incorporated in 
the German Empire. This sore has poisoned the peace 
of Europe for half a century, and, until it is cured, 
healthy conditions will not have been restored. There 
can be no better illustration of the folly and wicked- 
ness of using a transient military success to violate 
national right. 

I will not attempt to deal with the question of the 
Russian territories, now in German occupation. The 
Russian policy since the revolution has passed so 
rapidly through so many phases that it is difficult to 
speak without some suspension of judgment as to 
what the situation will be when the final terms of 
European peace come to be discussed. Russia ac- 
cepted war with all its horrors because, true to her 
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traditional guardianship of the weaker communities 
of her race, she stepped in to protect Serbia from a 
plot against her independence. It is this honorable 
sacrifice which not merely brought Russia into the 
war, but France as well. France, true to the conditions 
of her treaty with Russia, stood by her ally in a quarrel 
which was not her own. Her chivalrous respect for 
her treaty led to the wanton invasion of Belgium, and 
the treaty obligations of Great Britain to that little 
land brought us into the war. 

The present rulers of Russia are now engaged, 
without any reference to the countries whom Russia 
brought into the war, in separate negotiations with 
their common enemy. I am indulging in no re- 
proaches. I am merely stating facts with a view to 
making it clear why Great Britain cannot be held 
accountable for decisions, taken in her absence, and 
concerning which she has not been consulted or her aid 
invoked. No one who knows Prussia and her designs 
upon Russia can for a moment doubt her ultimate 
intention. Whatever phrases she may use to delude 
Russia, she does not mean to surrender one of the fair 
provinces or cities of Russia now occupied by her 
forces. Under one name or another (and the name 
hardly matters) those Russian provinces will hence- 
forth be in reality a part of the dominions of Prussia. 
They will be ruled by the Prussian sword in the inter- 
ests of the Prussian autocracy, and the rest of the 
people of Russia will be partly enticed by specious 
phrases and partly bullied by the threat of continued 
war against an impotent army into a condition of 
complete economic and ultimate political enslavement 
to Germany. We all deplore the prospect. The 
democracy of this country mean to stand to the last 
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by the democracies of France and Italy and all our 
other allies. We shall be proud to fight to the end 
side by side by the new democracy of Russia. So will 
America and so will France and Italy. But if the 
present rulers of Russia take action which is indepen- 
dent of their allies, we have no means of intervening to 
arrest the catastrophe which is assuredly befalling their 
country. Russia can only be saved by her own people. 

We believe, however, that an independent Poland, 
comprising all those genuinely Polish elements who de- 
sire to form a part of it, is an urgent necessity for the 
stability of Western Europe. 


AUSTRIA, ITALY, TURKEY 


Similarly, ‘hough we agree with President Wilson 
that a break-up of Austria-Hungary is no part of our 
war aims, we feel that unless genuine self-government 
on true democratic principles is granted to those 
Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have long desired 
it, it is impossible to hope for a removal of those causes 
of unrest in that part of Europe which have so long 
threatened the general peace. 

On the same grounds we regard as vital the satis- 
faction of the legitimate claims of the Italians for 
union with those of their own race and tongue. We 
also mean to press that justice be done to men of 
Rumanian blood and speech in their legitimate aspira- 
tions. If these conditions are fulfilled, Austria- 
Hungary would become a power whose strength would 
conduce to the permanent peace and freedom of Eu- 
rope instead of being merely an instrument to the 
pernicious military autocracy of Prussia that uses the 
resources of its allies for the furtherance of its own 
sinister purposes. 
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Outside of Europe we believe that the same princi- 
ples should be applied. While we do not challenge the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the homelands 
of the Turkish race with its capital at Constantinople, | 
the passage between the Mediterranean and the Black | 
Sea being internationalized and neutralized, Arabia, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine are, in 
our judgment, entitled to a recognition of their separ- 
ate national conditions. \ 

- What the exact form of that recognition in each par- 
ticular case should be need not here be discussed be- 
yond stating that it would be impossible to restore to \ 
their former sovereignty the territories to which I 
have already referred. 

Much has been said about the arrangements we have 
entered into with our allies on this and on other sub- 
jects. I can only say that as the new circumstances, 
like the Russian collapse and the separate negotia- 
tions, have changed the conditions under which those 
arrangements were made, we are, and always have i a 
been, perfectly ready to discuss them with our allies. 


nr a aa 


THE GERMAN COLONIES } 





. With regard to the German colonies, I have re- ( 
| peatedly declared that they are held at the disposal of a t 
| conference whose decision must have primary regard t 
to the wishes and interests of the native inhabitants of 0 
| such colonies. None of those territories are inhabited s 

by Europeans. The governing consideration, there- f 

fore, in all these cases, must be that the inhabitants tl 


should be placed under the control of an administra- 

tion acceptable to themselves, one of whose main 

purposes will be to prevent their exploitation for the 

benefit of European capitalists or Governments. The | de 
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natives live in their various tribal organizations under 
chiefs and councils who are competent to consult and 
speak for their tribes and members and thus to represent 
their wishes and interests in regard to their disposal. 

The general principle of national self-determination 
is, therefore, as applicable in their cases as in those 
of the occupied European territories. The German 
declaration that the natives of the German colonies 
have through their military fidelity in war shown their 
attachment and resolve under all circumstances to re- 
main with Germany is applicable, not to the German 
colonies generally, but only to one of them, and in 
that case, German East Africa, the German authori- 
ties secured the attachment, not of the native popula- 
tion as a whole, which is and remains profoundly anti- 
German, but only of a small warlike class, from whom 
their Askaris, or soldiers, were selected. These they 
attached to themselves by conferring on them a 
highly privileged position, as against the bulk of the 
native population, which enabled these Askaris to 
assume a lordly and oppressive superiority over the 
rest of the natives. By this and other means they 
secured the attachments of a very small and insignifi- 
cant minority, whose interests were directly opposed 
to those of the rest of the population and for whom 
they have no right to speak. The German treatment 
of the native populations in their colonies has been 
such as amply to justify their fear of submitting the 
future of those colonies to the wishes of the natives 
themselves. 


REPARATION 


‘Finally, there must be reparation for the injuries 
done in violation of international law. The peace con- 
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ference must not forget our seamen and the services 
they have rendered to and the outrages they have 
suffered for the common cause of freedom. | 





One omission we notice in the proposal of the Cen- 
tral Powers which seems to us especially regrettable. 
It is desirable and essential that the settlement after |. 
this war shall be one which does not in itself bear the | 
seed of future war. But that is not enough. However 


wisely and well we may make territorial and other ar- I 
rangements, there will still be many subjects of inter- l 
national controversy. Some, indeed, are inevitable. c 
The economic conditions at the end of the war will | 
be in the highest degree difficult. Owing to the diver- r 
sion of human effort to warlike pursuits, there must ji 
follow a world shortage of raw materials, which will in- Pp 
crease the longer the war lasts, and it is inevitable that n 
those countries which have control of raw materials b 
will desire to help themselves and their friends first. m 
. J ti 
JUST AND LASTING PEACE i. 
Apart from this, whatever settlement is made will ga 
be suitable only to the circumstances under which it di 
is made, and as those circumstances change, changes th 
in the settlement will be called for. | sth 
So long as the possibility of a dispute between na- ev 
tions continues—that is to say, so long as men and — ey 


women are dominated by passioned ambition and war 
is the only means of settling a dispute—all nations 
must live under the burden, not only of having from | 
time to time to engage in it, but of being compelled to 
prepare for its possible outbreak. The crushing 
weight of modern armaments, the increasing evil of 
compulsory military service, the vast waste of wealth 
and effort involved in warlike preparation—these are | 
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blots on our civilization, of which every thinking 
individual must be ashamed. 

For these and other similar reasons we are confident 
that a great attempt must be made to establish, by 
some international organization, an alternative to war 
as a means of settling international disputes. After 
all, war is a relic of barbarism, and, just as law has 
succeeded violence as the means of settling disputes 
between individuals, so we believe that it is destined 
ultimately to take the place of war in the settlement of 
controversies between nations. 

If, then, we are asked what we are fighting for, we 
reply, as we have often replied, “We are fighting for a 
just and a lasting peace, and we believe that before 
permanent peace can be hoped for, three conditions 
must be fulfilled: First, the sanctity of treaties must 
be re-established; secondly, a territorial settlement 
must be secured, based on the right of self-determina- 
tion or the consent of the governed; and, lastly, we 
must seek, by the creation of some international or- 
ganization, to limit the burden of armaments and 
diminish the probability of war.” On these conditions 
the British Empire would welcome peace; to secure 
these conditions its peoples are prepared to make 
even greater sacrifices than those they have yet 
endured. 
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IV 


LABOR’S AFTER-WAR ECONOMIC 
POLICY 


BY THE RT. HON. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 
Reprinted from the London National Weekly 


The man of Cabinet rank who cuts most ice is Mr. Hender- 
son. He speaks and acts with vigor, has a policy, pursues it, 
advances it, says nothing intangible or extreme, and yet is 
gradually leading the nation back to those conceptions which 
burned clear in men’s minds when the war began. And this 
superficial movement springs from the working of the unseen 
spiritual forces in our life—The London Nation, December 15. 


The speeches and declarations of our leading states- 
men, delivered in the early months of the war, provide 
ample evidence to show that this country became an 
active participant in the gigantic world-struggle from 
only the highest and best motives. Speaking in the 
House of Commons as Prime Minister, within a week 
of the declaration of war, Mr. Asquith said: 

If I am asked what we are fighting for, I reply in two sen- 
tences. In the first place, to fulfil a solemn international 
obligation. . . Secondly, we are fighting to vindicate the 
principle that small nationalities are not to be crushed in 
defiance of international good faith. I do not believe any 
nation ever entered into a great controversy with a clearer 
conscience and stronger conviction that it is fighting not for 
aggression, not for the maintenance even of its own selfish 
interests, but that it is fighting in defense of principles the 
maintenance of which is vital to the civilization of the world. 
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Such, then, in broad outlines, were the principal 
objects for which the British people unsheathed the 
sword. We assumed the réle of champion of the sanc- 
tity of international treaties and of the rights of small 
nations, and sought to impress upon the world that we 
desired neither territorial expansion nor artificial eco- 
nomic advantage. This high conception of national 
duty inspired the entire population of the British Em- 
pire and its Dependencies, and produced an unparal- 
leled display of unity and determination. 

British labor is convinced, as it has been from the 
beginning, that a victory for German Imperialism 
would be the defeat and the destruction of democracy 
and liberty in Europe. In the peace settlement, prac- 
tical provision must be made against any future recur- 
rence of the present terrible world-calamity by the 
elimination of aggressive militarism from the entire 
world, and, what is equally important, by the removal 
of all the old-standing menaces and the prevention of 
new provocations to war—political or economic. This 
desirable end can best be secured by the establishment 
of a federation of free democracies, which is the surest 
guarantee of a permanent peace. The workers feel 
that if the present world-conflict is a war to end war, 
its settlement must be based upon the will of all the 
peoples, and such as will permit the nations, large and 
small, to dwell together in amity and concord. 

If the suggested Federation of Nations is to have 
any prospect of real and permanent success, and if the 
present struggle is to be looked back upon as the war 
which ended all war, everything must be done to pre- 
vent the division of Europe into two separate and 
hostile economic camps after the war. It may safely 
be said that the latter eventuality would be fatal to all 
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our hopes of a permanent peace, and a great betrayal 
of a righteous and noble cause. Instead of securing the 
abolition of war, it would perpetuate international 
suspicion, jealousy, and greed, the evil products of 
economic antagonisms which contributed so largely 
to the general causes of the present European conflict, 
and would, within a few short years, lead inevitably 
to a bitter and devastating repetition of all the losses, 
sorrow, suffering, and sacrifice mankind is now 
enduring. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that this is not 
the policy of organized labor in this country, nor of the 
Socialists of France, Russia, Belgium, or Italy, all of 
whom have declared emphatically that they do not 
pursue the political and economic crushing of Ger- 
many. These representatives of the working classes 
and those in close association with them know full 
well that all attempts at economic aggression, whether 
by protective tariffs or capitalistic trusts or monopo- 
lies, lead inevitably to the exploitation of the working 
classes. They cannot regard with any other feeling 
than one of deep hostility any proposal or policy which 
seeks utterly to destroy the economic position of the 
German people after the war; and if this is to be the 
intention or possible effect of the Paris Conference 
resolutions, then it would be well to understand at 
once that organized labor in this country is deter- 
mined not to allow the normal economic relations of 
nations to be founded on a policy of oppression and 
ostracism, producing, as it must, hostility and hatred 
after the war. 

British labor is out to strangle and stamp under foot 
Kaiserism and militarism, and to substitute for them 
good-will and fraternity; it is not at war with the 
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peoples of Germany and Austria, except in so far as 
they support the war policy of their autocratic rulers. 
That it appreciates the danger of an economic strug- 
gle was clearly indicated in a decision reached at the 
recent Trade Union Congress by 2,339,000 votes to 
278,000, or a majority of more than eight to one. The 
resolution was as follows: 

That the economic conditions created by the war have in no 
way altered the fundamental truth that free trade among the 
nations is the broadest and surest foundation for world 
prosperity and international peace in the future, and that any 
departure from the principle of free trade would be detrimen- 
tal to the prosperity of the nation as a whole. 


This overwhelming majority shows clearly that 
British industrial democracy, as represented by Con- 
gress, will decline to subscribe to a policy prejudicial 
to the economic interests of our own working folk, and 
one that is calculated to prevent the definite and essen- 
tial reconciliation of free democracies. Therefore, the 
proposal to cripple Germany financially, and to render 
her impotent commercially by a ruthless trade war | 
may be expected to receive the determined opposition 
of the British Labor and Socialist movement. Once 
the British people as a whole realize the true inward- 
ness of such a policy, how far it is out of accord with 
their own cherished aims in this war as declared by Mr. 
Asquith in his Guildhall, Dublin, and Cardiff speeches, 
and opposed to the spirit of international codperation 
and good-will, they will reject it as one inspired by a 
spirit of revenge, and, consequently, a fatal impedi- 
ment to the attainment and maintenance of world 
peace. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Paris resolutions, so 
far as they are intended to form the basis of a policy of 
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organized systematic and commercial and economic 
boycotting which aims at the destruction of German 
commerce, must be strenuously opposed. They would 
provide a new standing menace to a healthy interna- 
tionalism and to the future peace of the world. 

If this policy of economic repression is to be per- 
sisted in, it may prove to be the rock on which the 
unity of the nation will be broken, for it must be re- 
membered that no more potent argument has been 
used by the leaders of all the political parties through- 
out this great conflict in order to secure and retain the 
active support and codperation of the workers than 
that the war must be fought to a successful conclusion, 
so as to safeguard the future for the people, and, espe- 
cially, for their children. In responding, as they did, 
with such striking unanimity and courage, they were 
influenced by high ideals and great principles, but not 
by any desire for economic and commercial domina- 
tion. 

If we have among us a section of politicians who 
regard the German people as rightful spoils, to be 
economically exploited and oppressed after the con- 
clusion of hostilities, let them cease talking of a fight 
to a finish, for no mere military victory can ever be the 
final stage of the struggle; it would only mean a trans- 
fer of the venue, with a change of weapons from the 
military to the economic. But British labor, and espe- 
cially the organized section, will refuse to regard the 
German and Austrian Socialists in that light. 

The fundamental purpose of British labor in con- 
tinuing its support of the war is the hope that it may 
influence the development of world democracy. In 
order that this may be accomplished, it is determined 
that the peace terms shall be just and honorable, and 
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such as shall erect no barriers that will prevent the 
realization of these high ideals. A spirit of revenge, if 
introduced, would vitiate the findings of any peace 
conference, and make a democratic peace an impossi- 
bility. Moreover, British labor appreciates the diffi- 
culty that has arisen already by the promulgation of 
the suggested policy of commercial repression and its 
effect in prolonging the war. 

France, Russia, and America all provide evidence 
that the objectsand aimsof England aresuspected; con- 
sequently, we have persistent demands for a restate- 
ment of our position, both politically and economically. 

What is the use of saying to the German people that 
if they want peace they must at once become masters 
in their own house; that they must destroy the Kai- 
ser’s power for evil, and that they must come into line 
with the free democracies of the world, if we increase 
their already serious difficulties by intimating that 
when they have succeeded they are not to be a free 
people, but are to be-commercially and economically 
isolated? What is to be thought of a statesmanship 
which invites the German people to form part of a 
federation of nations for the maintenance of a world 
peace and at the same time proclaims the intention of 


constructing a federation of Allies for no other object | 


than the setting up of a commercial boycott of Ger- 
many? Such a proposal, under all the terrible experi- 
ences of the war, may appeal to a section of the people 
influenced by the wounded feelings of today, without 
regard to the consequences of the morrow; but when 
the full effects are realized they will be found to be not 
only dangerous but criminal, and the sooner they are 
officially repudiated the better it will be for the Allied 
cause. 
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Labor is convinced that a world peace which is 
broadly based on the expressed will of free democracies 
cannot be assisted by a temporary or perpetual eco- 
nomic war. And a peace which does not properly rec- 
ognize the natural economic rights of all peoples will 
be neither democratic nor lasting. 
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V 


AMERICA’S TERMS OF SETTLEMENT 


An address by President Wilson to the Congress 
of the United States, January 8, 1918 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 

Once more, as repeatedly before, the spokesmen of 
the Central Empires have indicated their desire to 
discuss the objects of the war and the possible basis of 
a general peace. Parleys have been in progress at 
Brest-Litovsk between Russian representatives and 
representatives of the Central Powers to which the 
attention of all the belligerents has been invited for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether it may be possible to 
extend these parleys into a general conference with 
regard to terms of peace and settlement. The Russian 
representatives presented not only a perfectly definite 
statement of the principles upon which they would be 
willing to conclude peace, but also an equally definite 
program of the concrete application of those principles. 
The representatives of the Central Powers, on their 
part, presented an outline of settlement which, if much 
less definite, seemed susceptible of liberal interpreta- 
tion until their specific program of practical terms was 
added. That program proposed no concessions at all, 
either to the sovereignty of Russia or to the preferences 
of the population with whose fortunes it dealt, but 
meant, in a word, that the Central Empires were to 
keep every foot of territory their armed forces had 
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occupied—every province, every city, every point of 
vantage—as a permanent addition to their territories 
and their power. It is a reasonable conjecture that the 
general principles of settlement which they at first sug- 
gested originated with the more liberal statesmen of 
Germany and Austria, the men who have begun to feel 
the force of their own peoples’ thought and purpose, 
while the concrete terms of actual settlement came 
from the military leaders who have no thought but to 
keep what they have got. The negotiations have been 
broken off. The Russian representatives were sincere 
and in earnest. They cannot entertain such proposals 
of conquest and domination. 


INCIDENT FULL OF SIGNIFICANCE 


The whole incident is full of significance. It is also 
full of perplexity. With whom are the Russian repre- 
sentatives dealing? For whom are the representa- 
tives of the Central Empires speaking? Are they 
speaking for the majorities of their respective Parlia- 
ments or for the minority parties, that military and 
imperialistic minority which has so far dominated their 
whole policy and controlled the affairs of Turkey and 
of the Balkan States, which have felt obliged to be- 
come their associates in this war? The Russian repre- 
sentatives have insisted, very justly, very wisely, and 
in the true spirit of modern democracy that the con- 
ferences they have been holding with the Teutonic and 
Turkish statesmen should be held within open, not 
closed, doors, and all the world has been audience, as 
was desired. To whom have we been listening, then? 
To those who speak the spirit and intention of the 
resolutions of the German Reichstag of the 9th of July 
last, the spirit and intention of the liberal leaders and 
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parties of Germany, or to those who resist and defy 
that spirit and intention and insist upon conquest and 
subjugation? Or are we listening, in fact, to both, un- 
reconciled and in open and hopeless contradiction? 
These are very serious and pregnant questions. Upon 
the answer to them depends the peace of the world. 


ISSUES OF LIFE AND DEATH INVOLVED 


But whatever the results of the parleys at Brest- 
Litovsk, whatever the confusions of counsel and of 
purpose in the utterances of the spokesmen of the Cen- 
tral Empires, they have again attempted to acquaint 
the world with their objects in the war and have again 
challenged their adversaries to say what their objects 
are and what sort of settlement they would deem just 
and satisfactory. There is no good reason why that 
challenge should not be responded to, and responded 
to with the utmost candor. We did not wait for it. 
Not once, but again and again we have laid our whole 
thought and purpose before the world, not in general 
terms only, but each time with sufficient definition to 
make it clear what sort of definite terms of settlement 
must necessarily spring out of them. Within the last 
week Mr. Lloyd George has spoken with admirable 
candor and in admirable spirit for the people and 
Government of Great Britain. There is no confusion 
of counsel among the adversaries of the Central 
Powers, no uncertainty of principle, no vagueness of 
detail. The only secrecy of counsel, the only lack of 
fearless frankness, the only failure to make definite 
statement of the objects of the war, lies with Ger- 
many and her allies. The issues of life and death hang 
upon these definitions.. No statesman who has the 
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least conception of his responsibility ought for a mo- 
ment to permit himself to continue this tragical and 
appalling outpouring of blood and treasure unless he 
is sure beyond a peradventure that the objects of the 
vital sacrifice are part and parcel of the very life of so- 
ciety and that the people for whom he speaks think 
them right and imperative as he does. 

There is, moreover, a voice calling for these defini- 
tions of principle and of purpose which is, it seems to 
me, more thrilling and more compelling than any 
of the many moving voices with which the troubled air 
of the world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian 
people. They are prostrate and all but helpless, it 
would seem, before the grim power of Germany, which 
has hitherto known no relenting and no pity. Their 
power apparently is shattered.. And yet their soul is 
not subservient.. They will not yield either in prin- 
ciple orin action. Their conception of what is right, of 
what is humane and honorable for them to accept, has 
been stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a 
generosity of spirit, and a universal human sympathy 
which must challenge the admiration of every friend of 
mankind; and they have refused to compound their 
ideals or desert others that they themselves may be 
safe. They call to us to say what it is that we desire, 
in what, if in anything our purpose and our spirit differ 
from theirs; and I believe that the people of the 
United States would wish me to respond with utter 
simplicity and frankness. Whether their present lead- 
ers believe it or not, it is our heartfelt desire and hope 
that some way may be opened whereby we may be 
privileged to assist the people of Russia to attain their 
utmost hope of liberty and ordered peace. 
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DAY OF CONQUEST GONE BY 

It will be our wish and purpose that the processes 
of peace, when they are begun, shall be absolutely 
open, and that they shall involve and permit hence- 
forth no secret understandings of any kind. The day 
of conquest and aggrandizement is gone by; so is also 
the day of secret covenants entered into in the interest 
of particular Governments and likely at some un- 
looked-for moment to upset the peace of the world. 
It is this happy fact, now clear to the view of every 
public man whose thoughts do not still linger in an age 
that is dead and gone, which makes it possible for 
every nation whose purposes are consistent with jus- 
tice and the peace of the world to avow now or at any 
other time the objects it has in view. 

We entered this war because violations of right had 
occurred which touched us to the quick and made the 
life of our own people impossible unless they were cor- 
rected and the world secured once for all against their 
recurrence. What we demand in this war, therefore, 
is nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world 
be made fit and safe to live in; and particularly that 
it be made safe for every peace-loving nation which, 
like our own, wishes to live its own life, determine its 
own institutions, be assured of justice and fair dealings 
by the other peoples of the world, as against force and 
selfish aggression. All of the peoples of the world are in 
effect partners in this interest and for our own part 
we see very clearly that unless justice be done to others 
it will not be done to us. 

The program of the world’s peace, therefore, is our 
program, and that program, the only possible pro- 
gram, as we see it, is this: 

I. Open covenants of peace must be arrived at, after which 
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there will surely be no private international action or rulings 
of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and 
in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside 
territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by international action for 
the enforcement of international covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic bar- 
riers and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations consenting to the peace and associating 
themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will reduce to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. 

V. Free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjust- 
ment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of 
the principle that in determining all such questions of sover- 
eignty the interests of the population concerned must have 
equal weight with the equitable claims of the government 
whose title is to be determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a 
settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the 
best and freest codperation of the other nations of the world 
in obtaining for her an unhampered and unembarrassed oppor- 
tunity for the independent determination of her own political 
development and national policy, and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into the society of free nations under institutions of 
her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance also 
of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. The 
treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months 
to come will be the acid test of their good-will, of their com- 
prehension of her needs as distinguished from their own 
interests, and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacu- 
ated and restored, without any attempt to limit the sover- 
eignty which she enjoys in common with all other free nations. 
No other single act will serve as this will serve to restore con- 
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fidence among the nations in the laws which they have them- 
selves set and determined for the government of their rela- 
tions with one another. Without this healing act the whole 
structure and validity of international law is forever impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded 
portions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia 
in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled 
the peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should be righted, 
in order that peace may once more be made secure in the inter- 
est of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be 
effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among 
the nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be 
accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous development. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacu- 
ated; occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free and 
secure access to the sea; and the relations of the several Bal- 
kan States to one another determined by friendly counsel 
along historically established lines of allegiance and nation- 
ality; and international guarantees of the political and eco- 
nomic independence and territorial integrity of the several 
Balkan States should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Em- 
pire should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other 
nationalities which are now under Turkish rule should be 
assured an undoubted security of life and an absolutely un- 
molested opportunity of autonomous development, and the 
Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free passage 
to the ships and commerce of all nations under international 
guarantees, 

XIII. An independent Polish State should be erected which 
should include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations, which should be assured a free and secure access 
to the sea, and whose political and economic independence 
and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by international 
covenant. 
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XIV. A general association of nations must be formed 
under specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity 
to great and small States alike. 


In regard to these essential rectifications of wrong 
and assertions of right, we feel ourselves to be intimate 
partners of all the Governments and peoples asso- 
ciated together against the imperialists. We cannot 
be separated in interest or divided in purpose. We 
stand together until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants we are willing 
to fight and to continue to fight until they are 
achieved; but only because we wish the right to 
prevail and desire a just and stable peace, such as can 
be secured only by removing the chief provocations to 
war, which this program does remove. We have no 
jealousy of German greatness, and there is nothing in 
this program that impairs it. We grudge her no 
achievement or distinction of learning or of pacific en- 
terprise such as have made her record very bright and 
very enviable. We do not wish to injure her or to 
block in any way her legitimate influence or power. 
We do not wish to fight her either with arms or with 
hostile arrangements of trade, if she is willing to asso- 
ciate herself with us and the other peace-loving nations 
of the world in covenants of justice and law and fair 
dealing. We wish her only to accept a place of equality 
among the peoples of the world—the new world in 
which we now live—instead of a place of mastery. 

Neither do we presume to suggest to her any alter- 
ation or modification of her institutions. But it is 
necessary, we must frankly say, and necessary as a 
preliminary to any intelligent dealings with her on our 
part, that we should know whom her spokesmen 
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speak for when they speak to us, whether for the 
Reichstag majority or for the military party and the 
men whose creed is imperial domination. 

We have spoken now, surely in terms too concrete to 
admit of any further doubt or question. An evident 
principle runs through the whole program I have out- 
lined. It is the principle of justice to all peoples and 
nationalities, and their right to live on equal terms of 
liberty and safety with one another, whether they be 
strong or weak. Unless this principle be made its 
foundation, no part of the structure of international 
justice can stand. The people of the United States 
could act upon no other principle, and to the vindica- 
tion of this principle they are ready to devote their 
lives, their honor, and everything that they possess. 
The moral climax of this, the culminating and final 
war for human liberty, has come, and they are ready to 
put their own strength, their own highest purpose, 
their own integrity and devotion to the test. 
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BRITISH LABOR PARTY’S ADDRESS oe 
TO THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE but 1 
JANUARY 15, 1918 ment 
We have reached a crisis in the war. The negotia- | a 
tions at Brest-Litovsk have been interrupted because | °™© 
the Germans have refused to admit the principle of —thi 
self-determination of peoples and the doctrine of no} © dl 
annexations. In thus acting, the Central Powers are by dl 
speaking clearly in the name of a militarist state. | oe 
In this crisis the British people must speak, because | tuted 
the Russians can only succeed in their great and peril- In 
ous task if supported by the people everywhere. The | — 
British people must proclaim to Russia and the Cen- { ©" 
tral Powers that its aim is identical with Russia’s; | know 
that we, too, see no solution for the evils of militarism | they 
except self-determination and no indemnities. and i 
In applying this Russian principle to our own case liber 
we are conscious of the problems raised, but we do | woulc 
not shrink therefrom. The British people accepts unifo 
the principle of no annexations for the British Empire. | We 
This applies in our case to the Middle East, Africa, them 
and India. vm 
We wish to remind the Russian people that Great mom 
Britain, taught by the loss of the American colonies | _ 
in the eighteenth century, was the first modern state Asia. 
to grant complete self-determination to any gow | ory 


of its inhabitants, for example, the Dominions of | 
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Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand. 
We accept the principle, also, for India and other 
dependencies of the British Empire, though we be- 
lieve that the record of the British Government here 
gives little occasion for reproach. 

We intend to meet this by more rapid development 
of self-government. We respect the sovereign inde- 
pendence of the Turkish people in their national home, 
but we believe that the domination of their Govern- 
ment over other peoples is a hindrance to their own 
national development. Our Government is pledged to 
some of those peoples—Arabs, Palestinians, Armenians 
—that the Ottoman rule shall not again be imposed 
on them. This responsibility should be undertaken 
by the peace conference and a permanent interna- 
tional organization that we hope will be there consti- 
tuted. 

In tropical Africa we repeat our renunciation of 
annexations. Nobody contends that the black races 
can govern themselves. They can only make it 
known that the particular government under which 
they have been living is bad in some or all respects, 
and indicate the specific evils from which they desire 
liberation. We believe that the peace conference 
would be well advised to place all tropical Africa under 
uniform international control. 

We adjure the peoples of Central Europe to declare 
themselves or make their Governments speak for 
them in answer to Russia and ourselves. We call on 
them to renounce annexations in Europe with the 
same good faith in which we are renouncing them in 
Asia. We call on them to give the same self-deter- 
mination to the French, Alsatian, Italian, Polish, 
and Danish members of their states as Russia has 
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given to Finland, Courland, Lithuania, and Russian 


Poland. 
The family interests of dynasties or the desire of 


the German, Austrian, and Magyar governing classes | 


to dominate other classes and nationalities must no 
more be suffered to prevent self-determination in 
central Europe, and thereby imperil it in Europe 
as a whole, than the interests of British imperialism 
or British capitalism must be suffered to do elsewhere, 

Peoples of Central Europe, this catastrophe of the 


human race, this fatal schism in the civilized world, | 


can only be ended by the defeat of militarism on both | 


sides, and by the victory on both sides of moral and 
intellectual fair dealing. If the world is to be saved, 
it must be saved by good faith and reciprocity on the 
part of all. Do not fail us now. Do not let your 
Governments drive the British people, as they are 
driving the Russian people, into the terrible choice 
between continuing the war and abandoning the only 
principles that can save the world. 

If this choice is forced upon us, we shall choose 
as Russia chose. We shall continue, but the responsi- 
bility will be yours. 
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America and Freedom, by Viscount Grey. November, 1917. 


The Conference on the Foreign Relations of the United States, held at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 28-June 1, 1917. An Experiment in Educa- 
tion, by Stephen Pierce Duggan. December, 1917. 


The Aims of the War: Letter of Lord Landsdowne to the London Daily 
Telegraph, November 29, 1917. Reply by Cosmos printed in the New 
York Times, December 1, 1917. The President’s Address to the Con- 
gress, December 4, 1917. January, 1918. 


Victory or Defeat: No Half-way House, speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. 
David Lloyd George, December 14, 1917; British Labor’s War Aims, 
statement adopted at the Special National Labor Conference at Central 
Hall, Westminster, December 28, 1917; Great Britain’s War Aims, 
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